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1. Introduction 

1.1. Context of the study 

In 1997, Subgroup D of the European Training Foundation's Advisory Forum 
identified as a theme for further investigation the development of core skills training, 
including entrepreneurial and management skills. This theme emerged from work 
carried out by the subgroup in previous years on strategies for continuing training, 
roles and responsibilities in continuing training and training for enterprise: one of the 
key recommendations in the report of the subgroup's work in 1997 was further study 
of 'programmes to develop the core entrepreneurial personal skills'^. The Advisory 
Forum's proposals for this further study noted that a market economy requires people 
to develop 'key competencies' in addition to occupationally specific skills. These key 
competencies include teamwork, planning, problem-solving, communication skills, 
information technology skills, the ability to cope with uncertainty, creativity, foreign 
languages, leadership, entrepreneurial behaviour, management skill and 
organisational understanding. The subgroup also noted that the development of 
entrepreneurial behaviour is a particular priority for many of the partner countries as 
they seek to reinforce their base of small firms. It also recognised that the development 
of core skills within the member states of the European Union (EU) provides a rich 
source of best practice and advanced thinking. 

1.2. Focus of the study 



To address these issues, the subgroup agreed that this study should have four main 

aims: 

1. To identify the degree to which core skills are seen as a priority for education 
and training in the partner countries, and how these priorities are weighted. 

2. To map' how core skills fit into the vocational education and training (VET) 
systems in each partner country. 

3. To find out how they are being delivered in the partner countries. 

4. To discover examples of good practice in delivering them, both in the partner 
countries and in the EU. 




Gibb, A. (1997): Key Issues in the Development of Entrepreneurship and Small Business Training: the 
potential for action. Torino: ETF 
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1.2.1. Core skill priorities 



The arm was to discover what importance is attached to different categories of 
core skills, so that their relative weight can be assessed within each partner 
country and between the different countries. Key questions included: 

* What policies are there in relation to core skills? 

* Which categories of core skills are seen as critical, and why? 

* Within each category, what weight is given to the specific skills which 
make up the 'skill sets'? 

1.2.2. Mapping core skills in VET systems 

The aim was to investigate how core skills fit into the institutional structure of 
VET within each country, at two levels: government departments and agencies, 
and types of institution. Key questions included: 

* Which government departments or agencies are responsible for 
establishing and implementing policies for core skills? 

* What programmes and schemes exist to support the development of these 
skills, or which specifically incorporate them, and how are they funded? 

* Which institutions are responsible for delivering core skills? 

1.2.3. Delivery of core skills 

The aim was to find out how the institutions charged with responsibility for 
implementing policies in core skills actually set about delivering them. Key 
questions included: 

* What curricula do they follow? 

* What materials are used? 

* How are teachers and trainers trained to deliver the core skills? 

* What arrangements are there for monitoring and evaluating the quality of 
delivery? 

1.2.4. Good practice in delivering core skills 

The aim was to identify examples of good practice in delivering core skills and to 
describe approaches and models that may be of wider value. Key questions 
included: 

* Where does the best practice occur? 

* What is it, and specifically what is good about it? 

* What is the context? 

* Why does it work in this context, and could it be transferred to other 

contexts? 
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1.3. Methodology 



Because of the need to define the broad term 'core skills' more precisely for the study, 
a preliminary analysis was undertaken which separated core skills into a number of 
categories (see section 2.1 below). Four of the categories were selected as a basis for the 
study because of their relevance to the subgroup's concern with employment-related 
skills (see section 2.3). A questionnaire was developed to gain information relating to 
the four aims listed above, and sent to 36 individuals in 23 partner countries. 
Responses were received from 12 individuals, representing nine countries. The 
findings are analysed in section 3 and the questionnaire is reproduced as Annex 1 to 
this report. After the questionnaires had been received, and a preliminary analysis of 
the findings had been made, a workshop was held in Vilnius to generate more 
detailed, in-depth information for the study. The workshop was attended by Advisory 
Forum representatives from eight partner countries and three EU countries. 

The main inputs to the workshop were made by members of the Advisory Forum 
themselves. The workshop was organised so that members could contribute their 
knowledge of core skills training both at a policy and systems level and at an 
institutional and programme level. Discussions were not confined simply to 
presentations of what is happening with core skills in each country, important though 
this is. Equally important were the opportunities opened up by the workshop to 
develop comparative understanding of core skills developments. 

This comparative understanding showed similarities and differences across the 
partner countries, and between the partner countries and member states. To achieve 
some understanding at these two levels, the workshop attempted to: 

• Identify linkages between systems and micro-level practice in the different 
countries; 

• Discuss contradictory findings, and reach an understanding of how and why the 
contradictions exist; 

• Identify conceptual deficits - i.e., areas where understanding is too weak or 
insufficient to provide a clear, convincing description; 

• Outline new frameworks and methodologies for 'bridging' gaps between 
systems and practice; 

• Suggest how packages of strategies might be developed over time to meet the 
similar and divergent needs of the partner countries^. 



2 

This list of objectives is adapted from and unpublished paper by Kamarainen, P. ( 1998 ): What kind of 
co-operation arrangements can provide European 'laboratories' for curricular innovations in 
promoting 'key qualifications'. Thessaloniki: CEDEFOP. 
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As well as gathering information and providing opportunities for discussion as 
described above, the workshop also aimed to reach provisional answers to two 
questions: 

• What do the partner countries need to do, in order to encourage and support 
continued development in core skills training? 

• What are the possibilities and limitations for such developments, on a systemic 
and a micro level? 

The responses given to these two questions will help to indicate what responsibilities 
partner countries may wish to take for the development of core skills training in the 
future. The methodology used in the study was intended to build up a level of 
understanding so that local and national practitioners and professional policy makers 
can make their own choices about the options to be pursued^. This report is structured 
to enable such choices to be made on the basis of information about good practice in 
individual cases and the appropriateness of each case to the unique character of the 
VET system in each country. The report will also help to focus the suggestions made 
by the European Training Foundation in relation to future support for core skills 
developments in the partner countries. 



O 

ERIC 



FACET BV (199 7) Developing an Institutional Capacity for SME Support. Utrecht: FACET BV 
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2. Defining core skills 

This section starts by describing how core skills are defined and specifies the 
categories used for this survey. It then suggests why the boundaries between skill sets 
should be seen as flexible and rigid and demonstrates how a relatively elastic 
definition of core skills is more useful than inflexible categories, particularly if these 
skills are to be successfully incorporated in the rapidly developing vocational 
education and training systems in the partner countries. Finally, it summarises the 
outcomes of recent research defining the different concepts of core skills in EU 
countries. 



2.1. Core skills categories 



There is no single definition of core skills. Descriptions of core skills developed in the 
last fifteen to twenty years fall into eight main categories. Each category lists a 
different set of skills; although they sometimes overlap, the precise meaning given is 
different in each category. Figure 1 shows the eight categories. The skills commonly 
listed in each one are listed below. 

Figure 1: Categories for defining core skills 
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2.2. Skills commonly listed in each category 4 

2.2.1. Basic skills 5 

* Literacy; 

* Numeracy. 

These are sometimes known as the gateway 7 skills. They give people the ability 
to write, read, speak and use numbers at a level necessary to function and 
progress at work and in society. 

2.2.2. Life skills 6 



* Skills to manage oneself and grow; 

* Relating to one other person; 

* Relating to other people; 

* Skills for specific situations: education, work, home, leisure, community. 

These are the skills which enable people to live a full social life and to contribute 
to the community. 

2.2.3. Key skills 7 

* Communication; 

* Application of number; 

* Information technology; 

* Improving own learning and performance; 

* Problem solving; 

* Working with others. 

These are the skills which help people to develop effective performance across a 
wide range of settings, mainly at work but also socially and in the community. 
They also develop skills of learning. 




The lists of skills in this table are intended to be indicative, not definitive; they give a clear indication 
of the eight categories but are not complete. Sources for the lists are provided in the footnotes. 

5 DfEE (1996): Basic Skills for Life. Sheffield: DfEE 

Hopson, B. and Scally, M. (1981) Lifeskills Teaching. London: McGraw-Hill 
7 NCVQ (1996) Core Skills. London: NCVQ 
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2.2.4. Social and citizenship skills 8 

* Being socially active; 

* Communication; 

* Co-operation: working with others; 

* The nature of community; 

* Roles and relationships in a democratic society; 

* Duties, responsibilities and rights; 

* Moral codes and values; 

* Principles of representative democracy; 

* Rule of law; 

* Social justice; 

* Human rights. 

These are the skills which help people live together and participate usefully in 
the social and economic life of a state and/ or group of states such as the 
European Union. 



2.2.5. Skills for employment 9 

* Communication; 

* Information processing; 

* Adaptability; 

* Independent decision-making; 

* Rights and duties as citizen and consumer; 

* Learning and self development; 

* Languages; 

* Initiative and creativity; 

* Critical ability (reasoning); 

* Work process management; 
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